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The substance of a Sermon preached by Mary 

Wricut, of Leeds, who formerly resided in 

Pennsylvania, on the 23rd of Third month, 

1858, being then in her 103rd year. 

Addressing the large Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends then assembled at Leeds, she spoke in a 
clear and distinct tone of voice : 

«¢ Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am ?’’ This was the query our Saviour put to 
his disciples. The world did not know him. His 
disciples answered, ‘‘ Some say thou art John the 
Baptist, some, Elias, and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets.” But he said to his disciples, 
‘‘Whom say ye that I am?” Simon Peter 
answered, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the son of the 
living God.” Jesus said unto him, “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not 


revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in | 


heaven.” This is the revelation which the Lord’s 
children know. Jesus said, “ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 
What church is this? Nota building of wood 
and stone, but of holy men and women who know 
Christ by revelation. And what is the rock on 
which they are built, but Christ, the son of the 
living God? They are built on no other rock: 
there is no other rock on which they can be 
built. They feel this. They have no other foun- 
dation. 

The Lord Jesus spoke many things in parables. 
There is one parable of the ten virgins. I dare 
say most of you know it. How he said, “ Then 
shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom, and five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. They that were foolish 
took their lamps and took no oil with them, but 
the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.” 
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The Lord’s children gather a little oil as they go 
along by communion with Him. But “ while the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 
And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him. 
Then all those virgins arose and trimmed their 


| lamps, and the foolish said unto the wise, give us 


of your oil, for our lamps are gone out.” But 
what did the wise answer them? “ Not so:’’ they 
had none to give away. The Lord’s children 
know that they are unprofitable servants, and that 
they are saved by the Lord’s mercy. They have 
nothing at last to give away. But “they that 
were ready went in with him to the marriage; and 
the door was shut.” Afterwards came the others 
knocking and saying, ‘‘ Lord, open to us,’’ but 
he answered and said, ‘I know you not.” Sad, 
sad indeed is the case of such, to whom he says 
also, “‘ Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

There was a church of old of which the Lond 
said, “I know thy works, and thy labor, and thy 
patience, nevertheless I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love: re- 
member, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent and do thy first works, or else I will 
come unto thee quickly and remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place.” An awful state, this! 
All darkness and desolation. O keep to the Sa- 
viour, the Lord Jesus, and do not leave your first 
love, or your candlestick will be removed out of 
its place except you repent. A little longer! O! 
how some will plead. A little longer, to wash 
away their sins and fit them for their passage. 
But O, delay not now to grasp the proffered 
mercy. 

After a pause, she said, “ I want to say some- 
thing to the dear children about George Fox and 
his mission : perhaps I may not have another oppor- 
tunity. He was a great instrument in the hand 
of the Lord, to gather people to their Saviour. 
When he was young he was grieved at seeing the 
people carried away by vanity and folly, and he 
sought solitury places and waited on the Lord. 
And the Lord made himself known, and made 
him a great instrument to gather people to their 
Saviour, and to his truth. He was nothing of 
himself, but as the Lord qualified him and sent 
him. ‘The people persecuted him to prison, and 
led him from one dungeon to another, but he 
lived to see many gathered to their Saviour and 
settled in the Truth. O, the excellence of this 
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solitary waiting on the Lord, and communing 
with him in spirit. O, that all people would fear 
the Lord and give glory to His name. 


From the British Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 755.) 


Second-day morning, 5th month 24th.—Met 
at ten o'clock. After we had assembled, a 
Friend said, ‘Quench not the Spirit.” She 
very much desired for her dear young Friends, 
that they might attend to this apostolic injunc- 
tion, and that her elder Friends might deeply 
feel the responsibility which rests on them; for 
how can we expect such holy influence to rest 
upon us, or upon our families, if we ourselves 
refuse to obey its blessed guidance and teaching ? 
Another Friend repeated, ‘Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle, or who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart,” &c. 

Jonathan Grubb, accompanied by two elders, 
came into our meeting. He repeated the 
words, “‘He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust’’—alluding 
to the furnace of affliction, the pure gold tried 
in the fire, bearing the Redeemer’s image—the 
passing as through the depths of Jordan, and 
raising the altar of praise as with the stones of 
memorial. Some are left solitary, but there is a 
Friend who sticketh closer than a brother, and 
will never leave nor forsake you. The blessed- 
ness of bearing the reproach and cross of Christ, 
of meeting Him in the garden of Gethsemane 
and by Calvary’s Mount; confessing Him, fol- 
lowing Him to prison or to death. ‘The re- 
deemed of the Lord shall come to Zion,’’ &c. 
He longed that the young might dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High, and abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. He believed, as 
we followed fully on to know the Lord, he would 
be unto us the chiefest among ten thousand, and 
altogether lovely ; we should receive not only the 
blessing of the earth and the sea beneath, but 
the dew of the Lord would rest upon us while 
in the low valley, and His blessing from the 
everlasting hills would be ours throughout all 
eternity. A Friend added : “and though we walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, we shall 
fear no evil.”” J. Grubb asked in prayer, that 
when we pass through the fire the Lord would 
be with us, and through the waters they should 
not overflow us, &c. He supplicated that we 
might all meet in that city, where the Lamb who 
is in the midst of them doth feed them, and God 
wipeth away all tears from their eyes. 

Fourth-day afternoon—Met at 4 o’clock. 
Epistles to New York, Ireland, and North Caro- 
lina were read, and, with slight alterations, 
approved. It was decided also to address an 
epistle to the Western Indiana Yearly Meeting 
in America, lately established ; and some Friends 
were named accordingly—but not to address any 
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to our dear sisters in Philadelphia. None had 
been sent tous from them. A Friend suppli- 
eated for Divine counsel and guidance, and that 
our hearts might be united in the Saviour’s love 
and fellowship. The reports from all the schools 
were read; one of them referred to the decease 
of a teacher, stating, with thankfulness, that he 
had not, on a dying bed, to seek for preparation 
for that awful event, and that he was an exem- 
plary young man. Another member of the 
family had also died in the Lord. The clerk 
thought it was cause for thankfulness, that in 
this institution (Ackworth) so few had been 
affected by illness in the last year. In solemn 
prayer a Friend asked that the blessing of the 
Lord might rest on the labors of those engaged 
in this important work of faith and love; and 
that the lambs might be sheltered and led by the 
true Shepherd, and guided by His arm of power, 
through a life of faith, unto eternal salvation 
and endless praise. 

A Friend queried whether it might not be 
well for some of her young friends, who had re- 
ceived a liberal education themselves, to endea- 
vor to assist those dear children who are at our 
public schools, before they come, so as to prepare 
them for education there. She thought much 
good might result from this early notice. The 
heart and mind of a little child are often im- 
pressed very deeply for good or evil, never to be 
erased, and commenced almost with infancy ; and 
she longed that those who had the time, and 
ability, and opportunity, might thus feed the 
lambs whom Jesus loves. 

Fifth-day morning.—Met at ten o'clock. 
Read the testimony for Isabel Casson, the print- 
ed advices, and an interesting account of Eliza 
P. Gurney’s and R. and C. Alsop’s journey to 
Piedmont, France and Germany. In allusion 
to the former, a Friend said, ‘They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever.’’ Another de- 
sired that we might try the fleece, wet and dry, 
and know both the constraining and restraining 
power of the Lord’s Spirit among us. How 
great, said a Friend, is the quietness of the 
spirit in which Christ rules and reigns ; and she 
thought this might indeed be said in reference 
to our beloved departed friend. She trusted 
that we might be encouraged by the testimonies 
we had heard, until we could also realize the sweet 
and precious promise, ‘The Lord shall be thy 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ;”’ ‘* Unto you that fear my name, 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise as with 
healing in his wings,’ &. No words could 
convey her very earnest desire, that her dear 
young Friends might willingly and freely give 
up their hearts to the Lord, in the beauty of 
holiness, in the dew of their youth. A Friend 
spoke of the “ groanings which cannot be utter- 
ed’’—of “quenching the Holy Spirit’’ in little 
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things. ‘They that despise small things shall|are designed to be the messengers of the Lord, 


fall,” &c.; with an earnest desire that we might 
cease to grieve the Lord by disobedience to the 
‘still small voice,” and cherish the monitions 
of His Spirit in our hearts. ‘He shall take of 
the things of God and show them unto you; 
bring all things to your remembrance, and guide 
you into all Truth.” He abides faithful to you 
—may you be faithful and obedient to your God. 

A meeting was mentioned to be held this 
evening in the large meeting-house, at the re- 
quest of Grover Kemp and Eliza Sessions, for 
the young Friends and attenders of meetings, at 
half-past six o’clock. 

Stxth-day morning.—Met at ten o’clock. An 
address to Dr. Livingstone, en his appointment 
of British Consul to Africa, and his answer, were 
read ; also epistles to Baltimore and Norway. A 
Friend spoke of the way of temptation being 
often the designed path for the redeemed of the 
Lord, until, being freed from all the dominion 
of sin, they experience the victory through 
Jesus. As we come to witness this blessed work, 
we shall experience the gift of God to be eternal 
life through Him. Another said, that we had, in- 
deed, “ line upon line,” &c., and had surely been 
fed from our Father’s table as with food from 
heaven ; but may we remember the manna must 
be gathered daily. We cannot have the food of 
yesterday to-day; and might we daily, in retire- 
ment of soul, and waiting upon the Lord, seek 
that bread which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world. Allusion was made, 
by a Friend, to the words, ‘“‘ Where the spirit 
ot the Lord is, there is liberty.”” She ged 
that her dear young Friends might seex that 
liberty which is not found in conformity to the 
world, but the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God; also, alluding to our Lord’s address to 
Peter, ‘‘ When thou wast young thou girdedst 
thyself,” &e. 

Jacob Green came into our meeting, accom- 
panied by two Friends. He said that there were 
those present who, if they were faithful to their 
Lord, would have to proclaim his gospel in dis- 
tant lands. He addressed the solitary, the 
widow, and the fatherless, on the need to keep 
close to the guiding power of the Lord. O! the 
uncertainty of life; many a rose in full bloom 
may be cut down in its early beauty; and the 
countenance changed from the vigor of youth to 
the silent lifeless form in the cold grave. He 
alluded to the water of affliction and bread of 
adversity, and to Jonah, who was sent, but re- 
fused to go, to preach to the people of Nineveh. 
Sometimes the Lord may call fora similar test 
of obedience from us, and are we faithful to 
Him? In the love of Christ he urged us, Be 
faithful unto death, that ye may receive the 
erown of life. Jacob Green afterwards spoke in 
prayer for those in the decline of life, who could 
adopt the language, ‘“ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,” &c. ; and for those who 


that they might be kept in watchfulness and 
prayer at the feet of Jesus. 

Sixth-day afternoon.—The account of R. and 
S. Lindsey’s visit to the southern States of 
North America was read, many meetings hav- 
ing been held among the scattered people—one 
in a log-house, without door, window or chimney, 
and sitting on logs of trees, with a mud floor, 
yet it proved a favored meeting. Also an ac- 
count of Grover Kemp and W. Holmes and C. 
Kemp’s visit to the West Indies, proved deeply 
interesting. The epistles to America were signed 
and placed under care, to be sent as usual to that 
country. 

A Friend rose with the words, ‘‘God is the 
Lord, who hath showed us light,” &c. ; how did 
she desire that some present, who could make 
this acknowledgment, might bind the sacrifice 
with cords, &c. So would their peace flow as a 
river, and their righteousness, &c. Beloved 
young Friends, there is nothing this fleeting 
world can offer to be compared with the joys of 
God’s salvation. We shall never all meet again 
on earth ; but she longed that each might assem- 
ble where there is no more parting, sorrow, or 


death, but where before our Father’s throne | 


there is fulness of joy, and at His right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. §S. Howland desired 
that we might bind every sacrifice, counting 
nothing too near or too dear to part with for 
Jesus’ sake. She believed that we should each 
experience the truth of the language, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” Might we, in every posi- 
tion or calling, adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. A Friend asked in prayer 
that the Lord would be the evening song as well 
|as the morning light of our dear aged Friends; 
that He would sustain them and aid them onward 
through the valley of the shadow of death, till 
perfect day shall dawn upon the freed spirit, for 
ever rejcicing in the joy of its Lord; that the 
middle-aged might be sustained in bearing the 
burden and heat of the day, and strong in their 
Lord and the power of His might; grow in 
righteousness, and often partake of the streams 
of that river which makes glad the heritage of 
God; and for the young, that Christ would be 
with them and deliver them from evil, keep 
them in the midst of temptation, and lead and 
guide them Himself. She prayed also for those 
who were travelling in distant lands, and one 
about to leave us in the service of his Lord, and 
for those who were with us from across the wide 
waters, that they might go forward in the fear 
of God; and for the afflicted everywhere, that 
He who knows their silent exercises, prayers and - 
tears, their sufferings and bodily pains, wov'd. 
comfort them and refresh them, and knittiog 
our hearts together in nearer love and closer 
sympathy with all men, his glory and kingdom 
might more extensively be exalted over all. 
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A Friend remarked, that doubtless, in return- 


ing to our different homes, our little churches, 
we should feel a deeper responsibility, a more 
ardent desire to live to the glory and honor of 
Him who calls us each with a high and holy 
calling. O let not the impressions received 
here pass away; but by greater dedication to 
your God, a closer walk with Him, more stead- 
fast communion with and faith in Christ, may 
you seek to know and do His holy will. 

A Friend spoke of the necessity for us indi- 
vidually as Christians, to bear our testimony on 
the subject of temperance, and against war— 
both in the family circle and in the world. 
Another spoke of a state which she believed had 
not been adverted to, in which both outwardly 
and inwardly such depression and sorrow pre- 
vail, as to lead to the suggestion that they were 
forgotten by Him who cares for the least of His 
works; and she believed that if they could only 
east their care on Him, they would verify the 
language, “ Although the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines,” &c. ; 
and the language of David, “I have been young, 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the righte- 
ous forsaken,” &c. 

The concluding minute was read amidst a 
silence, deep and solemn, which all language 
fails to convey an idea of, and we separated— 
“intending, if so permitted, to meet again next 
year.” 


THE MORAL DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN.—EXER- 
CISE OF SELF-CONTROL. 

Bear constantly in mind the truth, that the 
aim of your discipline should be to produce a 
self-governing being ; not to produce a being to} 
be governed by others. Were your children fated 
to pass their lives as slaves, you could not too 
much accustom them to slavery during their 
childhood; but as they are by-and-by to be free 
men, with no one to control their daily conduct, 

ou cannot too much accustom them to self-con- 
trol while they are still under youreye. This 
it is which makes the system of discipline, by 
natural consequence, so especially appropriate to 
the social state which we in England have now 
reached. Under early, tyrannical forms of so- 
ciety, when one of the chief evils the citizen 
had to fear was the anger of his superiors, it was 
well that, during childhood, parental vengeance 
should be a predominant means of government. 
But, now that the citizen bas little to fear from 
any one—now that the good or evil which he 
experiences throughout life is mainly that which, 
in the nature of things, results from his own 
conduct, it is desirable that, from his first years, 
he should begin to learn, experimentally, the 
good or evil consequences which naturally follow 
this or that conduct. Aim, therefore, to dimi- 
nish the amount of parental government as fast 
as you can substitute for it, in your child’s mind, 
that self-government arising from a foresight of 
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results. In infancy, a considerable amount of 
absolutism is necessary. A three-year-old urch- 
in, playing with an open razor, cannot be allow- 
ed to learn by the discipline of consequences, for 
the consequences may, in such a case, be too 
serious ; but as intelligence increases, the num- 
ber of instances calling for peremptory inter- 
ference may be, and should be, diminished, with 
the view of gradually ending them as maturity 
is approached. All periods of transition are 
dangerous; and the most dangerous is the tran- 
sition from the restraint of the family circle to 
the non-restraint of the world. Hence the im- 
portance of pursuing the policy we advocate ; 
which, alike by cultivating a child’s faculty of 
self-restraint, by continually increasing the de- 
gree in which it is left to its self-restraint, and 
by so bringing it, step by step, toa state of 
unaided self-restraint, obliterates the ordinary 
sudden and hazardous change from externally 
governed youth to internally-governed maturity. 
Let the history of your domestic rule typify, in 
little, the history of our political rule; at the 
outset, autocratic control, where control is really 
needful; by-and-by an incipient constitutionalism, 
in which the liberty of the subject gains some 
express recognition; successive extensions of 
this liberty of the subject, gradually ending in 
parental abdication.— British Quarterly Review. 


Thoughts on Christian Worship, and the usual 
mode of conducting it, in connection with its 
moral and religious influence. By Isaac 
R@pson. 

[Continued from page 756.] 

On a careful examination of the New Testa- 
ment, there does not appear any evidence that 
congregational singing, as not practised, ob- 
tained among the first Christians. We do in- 
deed find it stated by Matthew and Mark that 
the disciples, having partaken with their Lord 
and Master of the Last Supper, “after they had 
sung a hymn, went out tothe Mount of Olives ;” 
but this was before the old dispensation was 
completely done away, and was in compliance with 
the ordinary custom of the Jews, who, at the 
conclusion of the Paschal supper, usually sang 
or recited a psalm. 

In the book of Acts, we are informed that 
Paul and Silas in the prison, ‘‘ prayed and sang 
praises to God.” 

In Eph. v. 19, we find this passage, ‘“ speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord;” and in Col. 3: 16, 
“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in 
all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one ano- 
ther in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.”’ 
In these passages the Apostle is giving counsel 
to the believers respecting their general conduct, 
not with special reference to public worship. 

In Ist Cor. xiv., the same great Apostle does 
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give some directions relative to the orderly con- or one after another (invicem) to repeat a hymn 
ducting of their assemblies, from which we may to Christ as toa God;” which seems nearly to 
infer that the exercise of spiritual gifts was by | correspond with the passages in the lst Cor. 
no means restricted to one individual of a con-| already quoted. 


gregation, and that it was not uncommon for a| Justin Martyr, who died in the year 165, 


believer, whose heart was touched with a lively| says: ‘‘We manifest our gratitude to Him by 
sense of the Lord’s goodness, to give harmonious | worshipping Him in spiritual songs and hymns, 
utterance to his feelings singly ; and the Apostle | praising Him for our birth, for the vicissitudes 


was anxious that he should do it intelligibly and 
to general edification—v. 15, “I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the understand- 
ing also. Else when thou shalt bless (or give 
thanks) with the spirit, how shall he who occu- 
pieth the place of the unlearned say, ‘ Amen’ at 
thy giving of thanks? for he knoweth not what 
thou sayest. For thou verily givest thanks 
well, but the other is not edified.’’ Again, in 
v. 26,‘ How is it, brethren? when ye come 
together every one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, &c. Let all things be done to edify- 
ing.”’ Let us, in passing, compare these pas- 
sages with the usual mode of conducting public 
psalmody, in which the music, rather than the 
sentiment, appears to be the object. So com- 
pletely, indeed, is the sense often lost in the 
sound, that for “the unlearned”—those pre- 
viously unacquainted with the hymn, or not hap- 
pening to catch the words when first “ given 
out,” —it is next to impossible to understand the 
meaning. 

In several parts of the book of Revelations, 
we are informed that the Apostle John was per- 
mitted to behold the spirits of the sanctified 
who surrounded the throne—that “they had 
harps in their hands’”—that “they sang a new 
song’”’— the song of Moses andthe Lamb,” &c. 
—and let us mark that “no one could learn 
that song but those who are redeemed from the 
earth.” 

The above appear to be the only places in the 
New Testament in which the practice of singing 
in connection with worship is referred to, and 
in none of them do we find anything analogous 
to the present custom of giving out a hymn, and 
calling upon a congregation to join in it; much 
less any warrant for the employment of children 
who do not understand what they are saying, or 
of paid public singers, many of whom make no 
pretensions to the religious character. 

How then did the present practice originate ? 
If we consult the history of the Church since the 
time of the Apostles, we find little if any evi- 
dence of it during the first two or three centuries. 
In “Coleman’s Antiquities of the Christian 
Church,” it is stated as ‘worthy of remark, 
that the earliest Christian Fathers make no 
mention of psalms and hymns as a part of reli- 
gious worship.” The first allusion we find to 
the subject is in the celebrated letter of Pliny 
to the Emperor Trajan, written in the early 
part of the second century, in which he says it 
was the practice of the Christians “to rise on a 
certain stated day, before daylight, and by turns, 


Origen, who flourished in the first half of the 
third century, thus alludes to the practice: 
“We,” says he, “sing hymns to God who is 
over all, and to his only begotten Son, the Word 
of God.” 

In these passages there is still no evidence of 
the introduction of anything resembling the 
present artificial system of conducting public 
psalmoly. 

Cassiodorus, writing about the year 510, says 
that the Fathers made no great account of sing- 
ing in churches, and that “ most of them knew 
nothing thereof; for in the days of Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, about A.D. 348, Flavian 
and Theodore, first of all in the Hast, brought 
in the rite or custom of singing at Antioch.” 

In harmony with this statement, its introduc- 
tion into the Western Churches is thus related 
by Augustin in his “Confessions.” Justina, 
mother of the Emperor Valentinian, who was 
then a child, having embraced the Arian heresy, 
was induced to persecute Ambrose, who was at 
that time bishop of Milan. ‘ The devout peo- 
ple,” says he, ‘kept watch in the church, ready 
to die with their bishop. Then it was first insti- 
tuted, after the manner of the Eastern Churches, 
that hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the 
people should wax faint through the tediousness 
of sorrow; and from that day to this, the custom 
is retained—divers, yea, almost all congregations 
throughout other parts of the world following 
herein.”” This was about the year 380. 

The practice, in fact, appears to have been 
gradually gaining ground since the time of the 
Apostles until this period, so that it had already 
become the subject of ecclesiastical regulations 
in the East. For we find that by the Council 
of Laodicea (A.D 361), “this part of public 
worship was restricted to a distinct order in the 
church, styled by them canonical singers ;” and 
that “these went up into the singers’ scat and 
sang from a book.” 

Here let us pause for a moment to look at the 
state of the church at this period. Mosheim 
says of it, “no sooner had Constantine re- 
nounced the religion of his ancestors, than 
magnificent temples were everywhere erected, 
which were adorned with pictures aud images ; 
and which, both in their external and internal 
form, were very similar to the fanes and temples 
of their gods. Whilst the fostering care of the 
Emperors sought to advance the Christian reli- 
gion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops obstructed 
its true nature, and oppressed its energies by 


: the seasons, and for the hopes of immortality.” 
| 
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the multiplication of rites and ceremonies.” 
There was little difference, in these times, be- 
tween the public worship of the Christians and 
that of the Greeks and Romans (idolators). In 
both alike there were splendid robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers, processions, images, 
and innumerable other things. Genuine piety 
was supplanted by a long train of superstitious 
observances, which were derived partly from 
opinions inconsiderately embraced, partly from 
a preposterous disposition to adopt profane rites 
and to combine them with Christian worship, 
and partly from the natural predilection of man- 
kind in general for a splendid and ostentatious 
religion.” Pilgrimages to Palestine, and to the 
tombs of the martyrs, whom they had begun to 
worship, the sale of portions of earth brought 
from thence as a protection against evil spirits, 
prayers for the repose of the souls of the de- 
parted, &c., are also recorded among the evi- 
dences of the lamentable declension that had 
already taken place, when this mode of singing 
was thus formally established. 

In England this practice does not appear to 
have been introduced till about the end of the 
7th century, when the Abbot Benedict, founder 
of the monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jar- 
row, who, in his zeal for the introduction into 
ecclesiastical buildings of pictures and many 
other ornamental appendages, made several jour- 
neys to Rome, on one occasion brought back 
with him “one John, the arch-chanter, who 
first taught in England how to sing in the choir 
after the manner of Rome.” 

It may, however, be admitted that the mere 
absence of New Testament evidence, or of ex- 
ample in the early Christians, does not neces- 
sarily condemn the present practice of congre- 
gational singing. The great question after all 
must be, ‘‘ Is it from the abundance of the heart 
that the mouth speaks?” Is it from a real sense 
of the suitability of the words to our individual 
condition, and the reverence due to that great 
Being whom we are thus presuming to address? 
If this be not the case, will the expressions used 
be regarded as worship in truth by Him who 
searches the heart? Is there not also great dan- 
ger that language thus offered to the Almighty, 
without due consideration, and not always truth- 
fully as to the state of the worshipper, may 
foster, not only superficiality and insincerity in 
religion, but also a disregard to the truth in 
every-day life? For if we venture to address 
the great Searcher of hearts in language not 
strictly true, is it likely that we shall be very 
particular in adhering to the truth in our inter- 
course with our fellow men? and is it not almost 
unavoidable that the offering of hymns in 
worship, according to previous arrangement, and 
without reference to the conditions of the persons 
using them, should, by frequent repetition, be- 
come a mere habit, naturally producing want of 
consideration, and consequently, superficiality ? 
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May we not solemnly appeal to the consciences 
of many, even of the sincere hearted, who, on 
reflection, will be bound to acknowledge that 
this effect has been produced—that while, from 
the force of habit, their lips and their voices 
have joined in the song of praise, their thoughts 
have been far away from the subject of the 
hymn? Moreover, does not the practice in 
question hold out a positive temptation to insen- 
cerity in religious expression? When a hymn 
is given out, if those who usually take part in 
the singing were not to join in it, their abstinence 
would be marked—it might be misconstrued ; 
and when they know that the language does not 
speak their feelings, it requires an amount of 
Christian courage, as well as of conscientiousness, 
which all do not equally possess, to act in ac- 
cordance with their inmost convictions; and, 
therefore, rather than appear singular, and have 
their motives misunderstood, some may be tempt- 
ed to join in uttering what they do not feel, or it 
may even be what as regards themselves is 
untrue. 
[To be continued. ] 


For Friends’ Review. 


The following dream is given almost literally, as it 
was related by a minister in a Quarterly Meeting in 
England, where it made a deep impression on the 
audience. 


THE REAL DREAM. 


I remembered, and lo! to my wandering sight, 

In the multiform phantasmagoria of night, 

A dream passed before me, a vision I saw, 

Which stamped on my soul the deep impress of awe; 
And when I awakened it left on my mind 

A lesson of solemn instruction behind. 


I thought the Redeemer descended again, 

And sojourned as of erst ’midst the children of men ; 
To a group of the young and unthinking he came, 
And thus did his mission of mercy proclaim ; 

“T warn you of danger; from folly, oh! flee, 

Take up your cross early, and come, follow me.” 
They paused for a moment, then answered with speed, 
“There is time enough yet, then wherefore the need?” 
A tear of compassion distilled from his eye, 

As he breathed forth in pity, “oh! why will ye die?” 


Then years rolled away, such at least did they seem, 

Though they were but brief moments perchance in my 
dream ; 

When the youths I had seen stood before me again, 

Engaged in the traffic and commerce of men; 

One gazed at his garners o’erflowing with grain; 

One thought of his ships as they tossed on the main; 

One mourned o’er his losses by land and by sea, 

And counted his gains, as he hoped they would be. 


In the midst stood the Saviour repeating his call, 
“Come tread in my footsteps, come follow me all !’’ 
Each turned to his business with care-furrowed brow, 
And hastily answered, “ not now—oh! not now.” 

He mourned in his spirit as from them he turned, 

For he knew that the wealth ever-during was spurned. 


Again the broad river of life had rolled on, 

Again fleeting years like a meteor were gone ; 

The picture was changed :—there were music and song, 
The feast and the dance, and the gay nuptial throng ; 
When the voice was upraised, all the tumult above, 
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‘Come follow me now in your fresh plighted love!” 

Scarcely pausing, they answered, with murmuring 
hum, 

“We have taken us wives, and we cannot now come.” 

In silence he wept o’er their folly and mirth, 

For his love was enduring; theirs transient as earth. 


The seasons their circles unfaltering kept, 

And still the deep current of time onward swept, 
When the shadowy vision once more was renewed, 
And before me the Saviour in majesty stood. 

Now he gazed on a scene of connubial joy, 

And parents embracing a sweet infant boy ; 
Around them a group of bright children were there, 
All buoyant with health and in loveliness fair; 
Whom thus he accosted in tenderest tone, 

‘Come follow me now, even me alone :” 

Surveying his offspring, the father replied, 

“Not yet; all my care is for these to provide.” 

The Lord deeply sighed as he thought of the care 
Which provides for the wants of the fowls of the air. 


Again, far below on the fast flowing stream, 

The same anxious parent appeared in my dream; 
Though still in the vigor of manhood, yet care 

Had furrowed his cheeks and had whitened his hair: 
The children all settled, of riches possessed, 

In self gratulation his soul he addressed ;— 

‘Even now to o’erflowing my garners are filled, 

Yet fields are ungathered ; arise, go and build 

More ample, and larger; and then, Oh! my soul, 
Take thine ease, eat and drink without stint or control.” 


Once more the Redeemer’s sweet accents were heard; 

Though gentle, persuasively earnest the word ; 

“ How soon must thou die! and then whose can these 
be? 

These perishing treasures? Oh! come follow me.” 

“ Alas!” he replied, “ when by labor and thought, 

My long cherished hopes to fruition are brought, 

To yield these loved treasures were folly, I trow, 

When they are in my grasp ;—by and by, but not now.” 


The river flowed onward more deep and more wide, 
And near its approach to eternity’s tide, 

When, worn with disease and distracted with pain, 

I heard the rich sensualist speaking again ; 

‘‘Nought that wealth can supply availeth me now, 
For dimmed is my vision and fevered my brow; 
Earth’s joys are exhausted; then hear me, Oh! thou, 
Who hast called me so oft ; I will follow thee now.” 


This was not the prayer of repentance and faith, 
Which acceptance may find in the moment of death, 
But the plea of the worldling when pleasure hath fled, 
And the hypocrite’s prayer in the hour of his dread. 


The Lord rose in anger, and awful the word, 

And stern the rebuke which in answer were heard ; 
‘Since when I invited thou wouldst not draw near ; 
When I called thee in dove thou refusedst to hear, 

So now in thine anguish thy prayer is in vain, 

I laugh at thy terror and mock at thy pain.” 

So dreadful in wrath seemed the words that He spoke, 
I struggled with horror and trembling awoke. 





THE BEST LEGACY. 


«A gentleman, whose name and standing are 
known afar, not many years ago, devised to each 
of his children, sixty thousand dollars. ‘Within 
five years, one of these, who was reduced to cir- 
cumstances requiring assistance, said to a friend 
who had extended to him some aid: ‘If father 
had not left me five dollars, but made me a 
business man, it would have been much better 
for me.’ ”’ 


Such facts as the above are constantly occur- 
ring in society, and yet fond parents are toiling 
day and night, denying themselves of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, and of the privileges 
of doing good with their money, that they may 
leave fortunes to their children. They are train- 
ing their children in habits of ease and idle- 
ness, whilst they are wearing themselves down 
with toil to provide the means of support for 
them. The usual and natural result is, that the 
children thus reared fall into habits of vice and 
prodigality, squander their patrimonies, die in 
disgrace, and go to perdition. “The devil 
tempts most men, but the idle man tempts the 
devil.” Children must have some occupation, 
and if they do not labor, they must do some- 
thing else, and that something will usually be 
wrong. It isa grievous sin to train children 
without teaching them to do something that is 
useful. (God will visit such sin upon both parent 
and child. Christian parent, if God has in- 
trusted an immortal spirit to you to mould, let 
one of the lessons which you impress upon his 
mind be, that he is to live to some purpose, to 
do something in the world. Teach him that 
idleness and uselessness are sins, that he can 
incur scarcely any deeper than to be a drone in 
society ; that he must make his own way in the 
world, and be ashamed to live on your labors. 
If you find that the prospect of your fortune is 
ruining him, devote it to religious and philan- 
thropic objects, and throw him on his own re- 
sources, aiding him as far and no farther than 
he shows a disposition to help himself. In this 
way you may save him from both temporal and 
eternal ruin. What are usually called fortunes 
ruin ten sons where they are a beuefit to one.— 
Pres. Herald. 





SORGHO, OR CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce says that the Sorgho or Chinese sugar cane, 
which has attracted so much attention, formed a 
prominent feature in the late annual agricultural 
exhibitions of France. This plant is extensively 
and successfully cultivated in the south of France 
and in Algeria; and as an evidence of the extent 
and variety of the application of its material, we 
may mention that at the late exhibition at Avig- 
non, M. Prieur exhibited a group of samples il- 
lustrative of the metamorphoses to which he has 
subjectedit. Nothingcould be more curiousthan 
the succession of transformations there shown. 

In ovecorner could be seen sorgho in stalk, such 
as it is when cut; a little further, were its fibres 
converted into thread, in skein; then a piece of 
linen woven with the thread; then a handsome 
cloak bordered with furs, which M. Prieur de- 
signed for the Prince Imperial. 

The most curious and complete array of the 
products of the sorgho, however, at the same ex- 
hibition, was that of Dr. Sicard, of Marseilles 

With the pith he has manufactured excellent 
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sugar, which will favorably compare with any 
other whatever. By grinding the seed, he has| 
obtained flour and fecula, of which he has made 
bread and chocolate, which the many tasters have | 
found palatable. He extracts, moreover, from | 
the plant, an abundance of alcohol of superior 
quality, and besides, a most agreeable wine con- | 
taining in large quantity all the tonic and other | 
salutary elements of the juice of the grape. In 
addition, he makes paper out of it, of which he 
showed evidence in superior samples ; by chem- 
ical agents, he gets from it gamboge, ginseng, 
carbon, skeins of cotton wool and thread, dyed 
with sorgho, in those delicate and varying shades 
which hitherto have been found only inthe stuffs 
and articles coming directly from China. We 
should add that the new derivations (as we may 
style them) from the cane are complete, and can 


be delivered to trade and industry at determi- 
nate prices. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 14, 1858. 


Tue ABOLITION OF PRIVATEERING.—In the 
22d number of our tenth volume an article was 
published on the important step adopted at Paris 
by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey, in 
reference to certain principles of warfare as em- 
bodied in four resolutions, as follow :— 

1. That privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. That the neutral flag covers the cargo of 
the enemy, except when it is contraband of war. 

3. That neutral goods, except contraband of 
war, are not seizable under the enemy’s flag 

4. Finally, that blockades, to be obligatory, 
are to be effective, that is to say, maintained by 
a sufficient force to shut out the access of the 
enemy’s ships and other vessels in reality. 

It was also resolved that the Governments not 
represented at Paris should be invited to give in 
their adhesion to these propositions. 

In reply to'such an invitation, the American 
Secretary of State declared that our Government 
yielded its prompt and cordial assent to the 
second, third and fourth propositions, and was 
ready to accept the first also, with the following 
words added to it :—“ and that the private prop- 
erty of the subjects or citizens of a belligerent 
on the high seas shall be exempted from seizure 
by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, 
except it be contraband.” 

It appears from a document recently published 
in France, bearing the signature of the French 
Minister, Walewski, and approved by Napoleon, 


|they were not prepared to adopt it. 
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that the original propositions have received the 
full adhesion of thirty European and seven 
American Governments. The Government of 
Uruguay has also given its entire assent, which 
yet requires the ratification of its Legislature. 


Spain and Mexico have agreed to all excepting 
the first. 


“The United States would also be ready to 
grant their adhesion,’ says Walewski, ‘if it 
were added to the enunciation of the abolition 
of privateering, that the private property of citi- 
zens, subjects of the belligerent powers, would 
be free from seizure at sea from the war navies 
respectively.”’ 

That this amendment would in reality render 
maritime war a nullity seems to have been under- 
stood by the great naval powers of Europe, and 


On the 
other hand, it is clear that the United States 


could not agree to the new rules of war without 
the amendment, inasmuch as some of the European 
powers keep, in time of peace, a maritime force 
far more powerful than theirs and ready to be 
used in the occurrence of war. 

We notice this great movement because it in- 
dicates a desire to lessen the evils and horrors 
of war, and promises further progress towards a 
total change from the present mode of deciding 
national differences to that of peaceful arbitration. 


Diep, At the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel 
Taylor, in Fairfield, Maine, on the 13th of the 7th mo., 
1858, Puese, wife of Benjamin Bowerman, aged 77 
years and ten months, after a long and distressing ill- 
ness of mcre than seven months duration. She lived 
with her husband in the utmost harmony and conjugal 
affection for a little more than sixty-two years. He 
still survives her, aged a little more than ninety-two 
years. She was remarkable for her kind attentions to 
all around, but especially to the sick and afflicted was 
she a true and sympathizing friend, unwearied in her 
endeavors to lend a helping hand to such as needed 
assistance; few, we think, ever lived more beloved 
and respected than she, or died more lamented; and 
her surviving relatives and friends have the consoling 
belief that through much suffering and tribulation she 
was permitted to enter within the gates of that city 
where no sorrow or pain ever enters. 


, On the 23d of 5th month last, at the residence 
of her son, Robert Binford, in Isle of Wight county, 
Va., ELizaABETH BinForD, in the 74th year of her age, 
a worthy and exemplary member of the Lower Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Virginia. Her disease was pain- 
ful and protracted, but she was enabled to bear all 
with Christian patience and resignation, for which she 
often prayed. The care and faithfulness of this dear 
Friend in the duties and responsibilities which she felt 
to rest upon her as a mother, are particularly worthy 
of notice, especially in the attendance of meetings as 
long as her health would admit of it. Near ber close 
she expressed a firm faith in the mercy of God, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, and a hope and trust that 
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through His atoning blood an admittance would be 
granted her into heavenly rest and peace. 


Diep, At the residence of her father-in-law, Henry 
Copeland, near Rich Square, Northampton county, N. 
C., on the 25th of 7th mo., 1858, Mary Janz H. Cope- 
LAND, wife of Edwin E. Copeland, and daughter of | 
Stephen Hobson, of Yadkin county, N. C., in the 22nd 
year of her age. During her illness, which was short, 
but severe, she seemed calm and resigned, said she 
should not live, and saw nothing in her way of enjoy- 
ing eternal happiness hereafter, and from her sincere | 
piety and her expressions we believe she was prepared 
to enter that rest prepared for the righteous. 

——, On the 14th of 6th mo. last, Josepu Girrorp, 
in the 86th year of his age, a worthy member of New 
Bedford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, At Lynn, Mass., on the 21st ult., aged 42 years, 
Dr. Dante R. Bartey, of Winthrop, Maine, a member 
of Litchfield Monthly Meeting. His health had been 
much impaired for a year past, but he was able to at- 
tend the late yearly meeting at Newport; and stop- 
ping at Lynn to procure medical aid, he was attacked 
with a relapse which terminated his useful life. It 
may be said of him that he endured his varied trials 


with Christian fortitude, that he was beloved in life 
and lamented in death. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The winter Term will begin on Fourth day, the 15th 
of 9th month next, at 9 o’clock A. M., at which time all 
the students are expected to be present. Those stu- 
dents who enter at that Term must be in attendance on 
the morning previous, in order to be examined and 
classified. 

Applications may be made at the College in person, 
or by letter addressed to the Superintendent, (Joseph 
Jones, West Haverford, Del. Co., Pa.,) or may be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board, Philadelphia. 
The age of the student, and whether he be a member 
of the Society of Friends, must be clearly stated. A 
certificate from his last teacher, stating the studies 
which he has pursued, and attesting his correct de- 
portment, must accompany each application. The 
names of applicants will be registered, and those who 
are admitted will be duly notified. 

By direction of the Managers. 


CuarLes YARNALL, Secretary. 
7th mo. 27, 1858. 


WANTED, 


A Teacher in the Male Department of Friends’ 
Boarding-School near Picton, C. W., who is well quali- 
fied to give instruction in all branches of an English 
education, usually taught in similar schools. 


An experienced teacher preferred, Good reference 
required. 


Applications may be addressed to Levi Varney, 


Supt., Picton, C. W., or to Wm. Valentine, Bloomfield 
P. O., Prince Edward Co., C. W. 


Picton, C. W., 7th mo. 20th, 1858. 3t. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LONGEVITY. 

Being much interested in the company of some 
aged Friends, who were on a social visit at my 
house, in West Falmouth, Mass., 8th mo. 3d, 
1858, and who belong to this small meeting, it 
may interest some of the readers of the Review to 
know, that the aggregate age of eleven of them 
was eight hundred and ninety-six years, three 
months and twenty-four days; their average age 
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being eighty-one years, five months and twenty- 
three days. They were Daniel Bowman and 
wife, Martha, and his sister, Rhoda Swift; 
William Gifford and sister, Sarah Gifford; Mel- 
tiah Gifford and wife, Huldah ; Ephraim Sanford 
and wife, Rachel; Agatha Robinson and Rachel 
Hoxie; the oldest being ninety-one years, five 
months and twenty-one days, and the youngest 
seventy-four years, five months and nineteen 
ays. STePHEN DILLINGHAM. 


MAINE ON THE MAINE LAW. 


The following, says The Kennebec Journal, is 
the official vote of the people of Maine on the 
liquor law, in the several counties in the State. 
It appears that every county has decided in favor 
of the Prohibitory Law of 1858, except Aroos- 
took, where there is a smal] majority in favor of 
the License Law. The course taken with this 
matter in removing it entirely from the line of 
politics, by submitting it fully and fairly to the 
people, proves to be generally satisfactory :— 
Prohibition. 
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Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early His- 
tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 


Somersetshire. By W1LLIAM TANNER.” 


(Continued from page 759.) 


Before entering on the subject of the discipline 
and of the state of the society in those early days, 
as indicated by these records, the mention of 
which must be reserved for a future Lecture, 
it is needful to turn to that which was the most 
prominent feature in our history in those times, 
the severe and almost constant persecution under 
which its members suffered. In Bristol and 
Somersetshire, as elsewhere, persecution com- 
menced with the rise of the Society, and pursued 
it with but little interruption for upwards of 
thirty, and in some places for nearly forty years. 
The persecutio:.s of this period were less barba- 
rous indeed than those which befel the first teach- 
ers ofthe ReformedChurches. Christian civiliza- 
tion had made great progress since the days in 
which William Tyndale and Jobn Frith gave 
to their countrymen the invaluable treasure of 
the printed English Bible; and sealed their tes- 
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timony to its truths with their blood, as did 
many others of their time, and as the disciples 
of Wycliffe had done before them. The reaction 
which took place in the reign of Queen Mary 
had been mercifully cut short. It was a true 
prophecy which was uttered by the venerable 
Latimer, for the encouragement of Ridley, his 
brother martyr, as they were being chained to 
the stake, “ Be of good courage, Master Ridley, 
and play the man; we shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, I trust, 
shall never be put out.” 

The progress which civil liberty had wade, 
also produced a very marked effect, as regards 
the restraints which were imposed on these per- 
secutions of which I speak. Juries were less 
ready than they had been to convict prisoners, 
in violation of their conscientious convictions. 
The inhuman practice of legal torture ceased in 
England under the Commonwealth: and though 
men and women were fined, scourged, imprisoned, 
and transported, for daring to worship God as 
their consciences dictated, and even incurred a 
liability to the punishment of death, that sen- 
tence was no longer carried into execution in 
England for such offences. Even among the 
Puritans of New England, the gallows was sub- 
stituted for the stake. But if the treatment of 
Protestant Dissenters under Cromwell and 
Charles II. was comparatively mild, how cruel 
must have been the previous suffering endured 
by them? Let us turn fora short time to the 
consideration of what in those days was involved 
in the punishment of being sent to prison. It 
was not the mere deprivation of personal liberty, 
the being shut up as prisoners now are, in 
apartments so well warmed and ventilated, and 
with such a supply of wholesome food, that it is 
to be feared many a poor man is induced to com- 
mit crime for the very purpose of finding an 
asylum within the prison walls. Our early 
Friends were not a complaining people, but 
some of the representations which they had to 
make in Bristol and Somersetshire, as elsewhere, 
of the state of the cells and dungeons in which 
they were herded together, are of the most loath- 
some character. If any one should be disposed 
to think that such cases were exceptional, he 
would do well to turn to that faithful and humil- 
iating picture, which was presented one hun- 
dred years later, of the condition of our prisons, 
by that great and devoted friend of mankind, 
John Howard. His work on prisons is too large 
to find many readers ; but the “‘ General View 
of Distress in Prisons,’ which forms the first 
section of it, deserves to be universally studied. 
I am the more disposed to extract a few sen- 
tences from it, because, in addition to my present 
purpose, it may serve as a basis for the consider- 
ation of some more recent efforts which have 
been made for the relief of prisoners, and, I 
might add, for the relief of lunatics. The testi- 
mony of some of the authors quoted by Howard 
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on this sad subject relates to an earlier, and of 
others to a later period than that of our first 
Friends. He has the following sentence from 
Lord Bacon, which has doubtless served as a 
text to many a sanatory reformer :—‘‘ The most 
pernicious infection, next the plague, is the 
smell of a gaol, when the prisoners have been 
long and close and nastily kept; whereof we 
have had in our time experience twice or thrice, 
when both the Judges that sat upon the gaol, 
and numbers of those who attended the business 
or were present, sickened and died.” This quo- 
tation is followed by the statement, that at the 
Lent Assize in Taunton, in 1730, some prison- 
ers who were brought thither from Ilchester 
Gaol infected the court, and Lord Chief Baron 
Pengelly, Sir James Sheppard, Sergeant, John 
Pigot, Esq., Sheriff, and some hundreds besides, 
died of the gaol distemper. The gaol at Ilches- 
ter, mentioned in the last extract, is the one to 
which I shall chiefly have to refer in speaking 
of Somersetshire. In describing his own visit 
to it, Howard mentions, “Straw on the stone 
floors, no bedsteads, no infirmary, no bath.” 
He does not appear to have been shown the 
wretched dungeon which was in use one hundred 
years before, and which served not only the pur- 
pose of a condemned cell, but also on some oc- 
casions as the receptacle of innocent men—pri- 
soners for conscience sake. We may hope that 
this relic of barbarity no longer existed, for there 
were few things which escaped the penetrating 
eye of that undaunted man. On Howard’s visit- 
ing Bristol, he was shown the dungeon in New- 
gate, which was then called the Pit, and was, I 
suppose, the same as the West House, often men- 
tioned in the records of Friends’ sufferings. A 
descent of eighteen steps led down into this 
miserable hole, which he describes as close and 
offensive. Of the old City Bridewell, which 
had also been a place of great suffering to 
Friends, he says, ‘‘ All the rooms were very 
dirty, and made offensive by sewers.’ The 
almost unlimited power of many of the gaolers, 
was another point which claimed the special no- 
tice of Howard, and it was one which had been 
connected with the worst features of the impris- 
onment which befel our forefathers. 

The persecution of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire followed to some extent the same 
course as that of their brethren in other parts of 
the country. It commenced under the Common- 
wealth, and became still more severe under 
Charles II. The former period was doubtless 
one which brought great relief to many who had 
suffered under the tyranny of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission ; and although Oliver 
Cromwell was doubtless responsible for the se- 
vere persecution which befel the early Friends, 
it is probable that he acted in deference to popu- 
lar clamor, rather than in accordance with his 
own conviction. At all events, nothing could 


well be stronger than his declarations in favor of 
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the free toleration of religious differences. We 
need not be at any loss to account for the exist- 
ence of popular prejudice in this instance, when 
we remember the prevalence of bitter party feel- 
ing before alluded to; the extent to which the 
position assumed by Friends was opposed to the 
views of the previously existing sects; the fact 
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new standard of profession. In the early Bris- 
tol Minutes, mention is made of two crazy per- 
sons, in particular, by whom the meetings were 
disturbed from week to week. And a severe 
trial awaited the newly gathered Society in Bris- 
tol, in the visit paid by James Naylor, in com- 
pany with a set of followers who, on any other 


that Friends were not satisfied to act only on the | supposition than that of their being insane, must 
defensive ; and that although the cry for liberty | be allowed to have rendered him blasphemous 
was everywhere to be heard, there were but few| homage. I cannot bring myself to dwell on the 
who understood in what it consisted, or were! painful details of their proceedings, and of the 


willing to grant others the freedom which they 
claimed for themselves. 

The opposition with which our forefathers had 
to contend, was no doubt aggravated by the suc- 
cess which attended their preaching. In Bristol 
the companies of inquiring people who attended 
the meetings, (large as they were,) were probably 
outnumbered by the ignorant mobs assembled to 
insult and injure them. John Audland and 
John Camm were in great danger of their lives 
when, in proceeding towards Brislington to 
attend a meeting, a large concourse of people 
prevented them from passing the Bridge, and 
carried them, amidst threats and execrations, 
into the city; where the approach of officers of 
the garrison induced the rioters to disperse. On 


the following day these earnest-minded men 
reached Brislington, and held their meeting; 
but the mob having again collected on the 
Bridge, the magistrates, fearing bloodshed would 
ensue, sent their Sword Bearer to prevent the 


preachers from returning that way. One of the 
Presbyterian ministers who now filled the pulpits 
of the city, of the name of Farmer, is said to 
have been especially active ininciting the rioters. 


At one of the Quarter Sessions, before which | 


a number of Friends had to appear, the Town 
Clerk in charging the jury told them the law 
did protect those who met together to sing, pray, 
read or expound the Scriptures: but for people 


to meet together, though in a private house, and | 


to be silent, was no part of religion, and there- 
fore out of the verge of the law. The Friends 
had no difficulty in making it appear that this 
doctrine was as contrary to law as it was to sound 
sense ; and they further showed that the state- 
ment on which it was based was incorrect, as it 
was well known that they did not meet together 
‘“‘ resolving silence,” and that there were both 
prayer and preaching in their meetings. Mars- 
den, in his Dictionary of Christian Sects, says, 
that the only excuse which can be pleaded for 
the severity used towards Friends, was furnished 
by the excesses into which some of those con- 
nected with them were led. And after making 
large allowance for the misrepresentations of ad- 
versaries, and even confining ourselves to Friends’ 
own statements, it is evident that a good deal of 
unhealthy excitement prevailed. It could hard- 
ly indeed have been otherwise than that, in an 
age of universal excess of feeling, many persons 
of excitable temperament would gather to this 


| still more inexcusable cruelty with which James 
Naylor was treated. There may be lessons of 
|instruction to be derived from these events, as 
regards the effects which spiritual pride and 
| Vanity may produce; and from the humility and 
|contrition which marked Naylor’s subsequent 
course: but there was still more in his case, if I 
mistake not, which pointed to a truth but little 
recognized in that day, that there are diseased 
conditions of mind which should rather be dealt 
with by the skill of the physician, than by the 
branding iron of the executioner. But if any 
shade of excuse was to be found in such excesses 
| for the indiscriminate persecution of this suffer- 
ing people, it must be borne in mind that their 
suffering was everywhere received with meek- 
ness and resignation, such as should have dis- 
armed prejudice and opposition. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BOILING POT. 


A pot stood upon the grate, and boiled with 
such violence, as to overflow and nearly extin- 
guish the fire. Gotthold saw it, and said to his 
family: Mark there an emblem of proud and 
haughty men. Their riches, ancestry, hcnors, 
and power, are live coals, which cause their hearts 
to boil and bubble with sensuality, contempt of 
others, and conceit of themselves, till their inso- 
lent prosperity at last injures and subverts itself. 
One is the possessor of great wealth; but his 
heart boils with pleasure, and overflows in pomp 
and profusion, and these gradually impair his 
means, and reduce him at last from opulence to 
poverty. Another is of noble and illustrious ex- 
traction, and fancies that high birth consists in 
freedom to follow the evil inclinations of the 
heart, by which, however, he dims the lustre of 
his ancestors, so that they appear coals from 
which the heat has departed. A third enjoys 
the prince’s favor and its usual fruits, honor, 
consequence and power. But his mind cannot 
bear so hot a glow of fortune, and vents itself in 
crime, insolence, and reckless wickedness, which 
generally become the means of cooling his mas- 
ter’s good will, and the consequence is, that all 
his prosperous state dies away. Imagine not, 
however, that the lessons to be learned from this 
| pot concern some only and not all, or other men 
| more than ourselves. All of us have hearts re- 

Too great prosperity and success 





| sembling it. 
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and such a temper neither can nor will endure 
anything at the hand of another, but expects that 
others shall endure everything from it. It is 
shown by a haughty gait, an insolent deport- 
ment, insulting language, pomp of dress, and 
wilful actions. No task is so hard as to bear 
prosperity and good fortune, with a humble 
mind.—C. Scriver. 




















































FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
(Continued from page 764.) 

On the Friday following, F. Nightingale and 
her companions embarked at Marseilles in the 
Vectis steamer; and, after a stormy passage, 
they reached Scutari on the 5th of November, 
just before the wounded in the action of Bala- 
klava began to arrive. Five rooms which had 
been set apart for wounded general officers, were 
happily unoccupied ; and these were assigned to 
F. Nightingale and her nurses, who, in appear- 
ance and demeanor, formed a strong contrast to 
the usual aspect of hospital attendants. Under 
such management, the chaotic confusion of the 
vast hospital was quickly reduced to order :— 
the wounded, before left for many hours unat- 
tended, now scarcely uttered a groan without 
some gentle nurse being at hand to adjust their 
pillow, and alleviate their discomfort; tears 
stood in the eyes of many a veteran while he 
confessed his conviction, that indeed the British 
soldier was cared for by his country, since ladies 
would leave the comforts and luxuries of home 
to come and tend him in his misery. 

Far from realizing the fears which had been 
entertained by officials, that this new addition to 
the staff of a military hospital would not work 
well, F. Nightingale and her nurses were “never 
found in the way except to do good.”” When- 
ever, as after the battle of Inkermann, crowds of 
wounded arrived, there was feminine ministry at 
hand to tend them; and when medical stores 
failed, or demand arose for articles not forth- 
coming, the Zimes commissioner supplied F. 
Nightingale at once with what was needed, if it 
could be procured by money in the bazaars or 
stores of Constantinople. This promptitude of 
Mr. Macdonald, in seconding F. Nightingale’s 
exertions, deserves all praise; for it mainly 
enabled her to carry out the immediate requisites 
of her plan. His own excellent letters, written 
at the time, give a most vivid picture of the 
difficulties she had to contend with, in the shape 
of ill-contrived arrangements alone, besides other 
obstructions to her procedure. 

A rule of the service, which required that 
articles (needed for present use) should be ob- 
tained from home through the Commissariat, 
and a regulation which appointed that a “ board’”’ 
must sit upon stores already landed, before they 
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fill them with hot blood and overweening pride ; | could be given out, will serve as instances to 
show what were some of the obstacles against 
which F. Nightingale had to exert her energies 
of discretion and presence of mind. To com- 
prehend the evils occasioned by such impedi- 
ments, an extract from one of the nurses’ letters 
will offer an example :—“ I know not which sight 
is most heart-rending, to witness fine-looking, 
strong young men worn down by exhaustion, 
and sinking under it, or others coming in fear- 
fully wounded. 
spent in sewing men’s mattresses together, then 
in washing and assisting the surgeons to dress 
their wounds, and seeing the poor fellows made 
as comfortable as their circumstances would ad- 
mit of after five days confinement on board ship, 
during which their wounds were not dressed. 
Out of the four wards committed to my charge, 
eleven men died in the night, simply from ex- 
haustion; which, humanly speaking, might 
have been stopped, could I have laid my hand 
on such nourishment as I know they ought to 
have had.” 
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The whole of yesterday was 


In the article of hospital clothing, the same 


deplorable effects resulted from the delay and 
confusion which existed before F. Nightingale’s 
remedial measures came into operation. The origi- 
nal supply of these articles, inadequate as it was, 
had been long reduced so low, that but for the 
purchases made with the money of the Fund, 
and distributed through F. Nightingale, a large 
proportion of the invalids must have been with- 
out a change of under-clothing, condemned to 
wear the tattered, filthy rags in which they were 
brought down from the Crimea. 
contract existed, indeed, but it was entirely in- 
operative; and the consequence was that not 
only the beds, but the shirts of the men were in a 
state foul and unwholesome beyond description. 
To remedy this, a house well supplied with water 
was engaged at the charge of the Fund, close 


A washing 


to the Barrack Hospital, where the clothing 


supplied by F. Nightingale might be cleansed 


and dried. Her supervision had an eye for all 
needs; her experience had a knowledge for all 
that should be done; and her energy enabled 
her to have carried into effect that which she 
saw and knew ought to be effected. 

In ten days after their arrival, F. Nightingale 
and her assistants fitted up a sort of impromptu 
kitchen ; and from this hastily constructed re- 
source, eight hundred men were daily supplied 
with their respective needed quantities of well- 
cooked food, besides beef tea in abundance. 
They who are acquainted with the plan of 
cookery pursued in barracks, where all a com- 
pany’s meat and vegetables are boiled in one 
copper, the portions belonging to messes being 
kept in separate nets, will know how that food 
is likely to suit the sickly appetite of a fevered 
patient, and how invaluable a system which 
provided the needful light diet, prepared with 
due quickness, as well as nicety, would be in 
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hospital treatment. This was effected by F. 
Nightingale’s kitchen even in its early operation, 
and it subsequently attained a degree of excel- 
lence productive of extensive benefit, scarcely to 
be estimated by those unacquainted with the im- 
portance of such details. Her extraordinary in- 
telligence and capacity for organization showed 
itself in subordinate, as well as principal points 
of arrangement. In what might be called 
‘“‘house-keeping duties,’ she showed womanly 
accomplishment, no less than nice judgment. 
When the nurses were not needed at the bedsides 
of the sick and wounded, they were employed 
by her in making up needful articles of bedding 
and surgical requisites—such as stump-pillows 
for amputation cases. Not only was the laundry 
in excellent working order, but, by the strong 
representation of F. Nightingale, the dysentery 
wards were cleansed out, and general purification 
was made a diligently regarded particular. 

During the first two months of her arrival, 
when there was no one else to act, F. Nightingale 
was the real purveyor of these vast establish- 
ments—the hospitals at Scutari; providing what 
could not be obtained through the regular chan- 
nels of the service, and especially from her | 
kitchen, supplying comforts without which many 
a poor fellow would have died. Her name and 
benevolent services were the theme of frequent 
and grateful praise among the men in the 
trenches; and the remark was made, that she 
made the barrack hospital so comfortable that 
the convalescents began to show a decided re- 
luctance to leave it. 

Stores of shirts, flannels, socks, and a thou- 
sand other articles, which she and her nurses 
distributed ; brandy, wine and a variety of things, 
required at a moment’s notice, and which could 
be procured from F. Nightingale’s quarters with- 
out delay or troublesome formality, rendered her 
the virtual purveyor for the whole of that period, 
during which she was avowedly the person in 
whose keeping rested not only the comfort, but 
the existence of several thousand sick and| 
wounded soldiers. One of Mr. Macdonald’s im- | 
pressive sentences serves to paint the condition | 
of the spot in which F. Nightingale at that time | 
drew breath. He says:—‘* Wounds almost | 
refuse to heal in this atmosphere; the heavy 
smell of pestilence can be perceived outside the | 
very walls.” In one of the last letters he wrote, } 
before he was compelled by failing health to re- 
turn to England, the Times Commisioner bore | 
the following earnest testimony to F. Nightin- | 
gale’s excellence. It affords a beautiful picture | 
of her in the midst of her self-imposed task of | 
mercy and charity. These are his words :—| 
“Wherever there is disease in its most danger- 
ous form, and the hand of the spoiler distress- 
ingly nigh, there is that incomparable woman 
sure to be seen; her benignant presence is an in- 
fluence for good and comfort, even amid the strug- 
gles of expiring nature. She isa ministering 
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angel, without any exaggeration, in these hos- 
pitals; and as her slender form glides quietly 
along each corridor, every poor fellow’s face 
softens with gratitude at the sight of her. When 
all the medical officers have retired for the night, 
and silence and darkness have settled down upon 
those miles of prostate sick, she may be observed 
alone, with a little lamp in her hand, making her 
solitary rounds. The popular instinct was not 
mistaken, which, when she set out from England 
on her mission of mercy, hailed her as a heroine; 
I trust that she may not earn her title to a higher 
though sadder appellation. No one who has ob- 
served her fragile figure and delicate health, can 
avoid misgivings lest these should fail. With 
the heart of a true woman, and the manner of a 
lady, accomplished and refined beyond most of 
her sex, she combines a surprising calmness of 
judgment and promptitude and decision of char- 
amr 8. ll I confidently assert that 
but for F. Nightingale, the people of England 
would scarcely, with all their solicitude, have 
been spared the- additional pang of knowing, 
which they must have done, sooner or later, that 
their soldiers, even in hospital, had found scanty 
refuge and relief from the unparalleled miseries 
with which this war has hitherto been attended.” 
(To be concluded.) 





EGYPT. 
HOSPITALITY AND FOOD. 


Though an Arab will sit wrangling a whole 
day for half a piastre, and though cupidity is 
stamped on every bargain that he makes, yet 
hospitality forms a prominent feature in his char- 
acter. The same feelings which prompted 
Abraham to kill a calf for the three strangers, 
still induce the easterns, of every class and 
grade, to divide their last piece of bread with 
those around them. It was not merely to enjoy 
the cool shade of the tree, that Abraham sat at 
the door of his tent, but it was also to watch for 
wayfaring travellers, that they might not pass his 
tabernacle without partaking of his bounty. 
Hence it was that he ran to meet the strangers. 
and, in true oriental style, bowed himself toward 
the ground, and enfreated them not to pass away. 
(See Gen. xviii.; Judges xix. 17; 2 Sam. xii. 
4; Jer. xiv. 8.) What could be more refresh- 
ing to them than a little water to wash their feet. 
after a wearisome march, perhaps barefooted, over 
a burning wilderness? for it was in “the heat of 
the day,” and that day an eastern one, of which. 
as I shall have occasion to show anon, my friends 
in England, who have never left their own shores, 
can form no just conception. 

Persons in the country still frequently take 
their meals at the doors of their houses, and in- 
vite every passer-by to join them, with a real 
open- hearted welcome, and not as a kind gentle- 
man once said to me in the south of England, 
when I was a raw youth from the country, “We 
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are just going to sit down to dinner, but shall be 
very glad to see you at five o’clock to tea.” 

The Bedouins in the desert still ‘‘ make haste” 
to slaughter a lamb ora kid, while their wives 
prepare bread, milk, &c., to set before their 
guests; and, while being thus entertained, the 
host considers the lives of his visitors sacred, and 
would sooner sacrifice even his own life than that 
any harm should befal them. Hence it was that 
Lot refused to give up his guests, and offered his 
daughters to the wicked men of Sodom. (Gen. 
xix. 8. See also Judges xix. 20-24.) Burck- 
hardt says that ‘a violation of hospitality by the 
betraying of a guest, has not occurred within the 
memory of man.’ 























































neglected it. (See xxxi. 31, 32. Every pas- 
sage in Job’s speech is full of references to east- 
ern customs.) Whereas Nabal violated it, and 
would have felt the wrath of David, had not 
Abigail averted it. (1 Sam. xxv. 4-38.) That 
such kindness should often be imposed upon is 
not to be wondered at, for there will be ‘ Toofey- 
lees,” as the Arabs call them, which means 
spongers, in every community ; and gratitude, as 
Burckhardt says, is an ingredient not known in 
the Arab compound. However kind an act you 
may do to a man to-day, he would not hesitate to 
cut your throat to-morrow, if he could do so se- 
eretly, and make anything by it, although, while 
under his roof, or in his tent, he holds your life 
sacred. Surely he may well be called ‘a wild- 
assman.” (Gen. xvi. 12.)* The Mahometans 
consider that their hospitality secures for them 
a higher place in heaven, and hides a multitude 
of sins. 

One thing I have observed in Egypt, in Cairo 
especially, that, however many blind people there 
were, and their number is truly distressing ; how- 
ever many diseased, and the sight of these is 
sickening; however many impotent and lame, 
cripples of every sort, and they are still as 
numerous in the east as they were in Jerusalem 
in the days of the Redeemer; (John v. 3;) they 
all seemed well fed, except those who were in 
the forced service of the pasha, who are shut up, 
as it were, from the rest of the people, and, con- 
sequently, not within the reach of their bowels 
of compassion. And this is what has perplexed 
some travellers, that they should see so many 
begging who looked hearty, while others who 
were not begging were pitiable objects of squalid 
misery. 

I remember once, in 1853, a strange donkey 
boy coming for me, as my own boy was ill. He 
was exceedingly awkward, and his awkwardness 
made the donkey awkward also, so that I had a 
very unpleasant trip. I several times turned 





* Such, as I have elsewhere said, is the literal mean- 
ing of this passage. To catch a wild ass, there must be 
several relays of horses and riders. How applicable 
this to the Ishmaelite character ! 


Job was particular in referring to the duty of 
hospitality, and in asserting that he had not 
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round to scold him, but the moment my eye 
looked down upon him, it was met with such a 
deplorably desponding look that I was obliged 
instantly to take my eye away, or the fountains 
would have become unsealed. We often talk of 
‘living skeletons,” but here was one in reality. 
He was nothing more, if I may be allowed the 
figurative expression, than a sickly, deathlike, 
brown paper parcel of bones. On arriving at 
my journey’s end, he desired an interpreter to say 
he hoped the gentleman would not be angry with 
him; “for,” said he, ‘“‘I am only a poor factory 
boy; and as I hada holiday to-day, | thought 
if I took the sick boy’s place I might get a 
khamsa (a little more than a farthing) for myself.” 
“ Angry, Sulieman!” I said to the interpreter, 
the water gushing into my eyes. ‘‘ No, indeed! 
Poor fellow! Tell him he shall have the best 
day’s wages he ever had in his life.” The effect 
of this upon this poor automaton was most gal- 
vanic. The poor boy was in the forced service 
of the pasha in the cotton factory at Boulac, not 
a slave, so far as the name is concerned, but ten 
times worse off than slaves in Egypt are,—/orced 
to work, under dread of the lash, yet not re- 
ceiving more than about a penny, or at most a 
penny farthing a day. 

But to return. An Arab would as soon think 
of committing sacrilege, as of eating a piece of 
bread, and not offering to share with any one 
who needed it who might pass by. Bread is 
called ‘‘esh,” which means life; and it is con- 
sidered by the easterns to be so precious that a 
single crumb is never wasted, if it can be avoided. 
Should a piece drop in the mud, it would be eare- 
fully picked up and laid on one side for birds or 
animals. And if an eastern should have a call 
from visitors, that call would never interfere with 
his regular meals. There would be no wishing 
they were gone, no looking at the clock, no or- 
ders to the wife or servant to delay “ dishing up”’ 
the dinner; but every person present would be 
as heartily, as unfeignedly welcome, as if he 
were a member of the family. The master of 
the house exclaims, “ Bismillah,” (In the name 
of God,) and then adds, ‘‘ Tafuddal,” (Oblige 
me by partaking of this food, or, Do as I do,) 
and he means what he says. 

Some of the higher classes have partially 
adopted European manners at the table, and 
have begun to use knives and forks, but these 
are mere exceptions. The general rule is, as it 
has been for ages, to use only fingers and thumbs. 
The dishes are mostly prepared, that is, hashed, 
or chopped and stewed. A low round table is 
placed in the middle of the floor or near the 
divan, and round this are seated the guests, some 
on the divan, some, it may be, on stools, and some 
on the floor. Before any of the dishes are brought 
in, however, a slave, or a servant, (a hired ser- 
vant, I mean, for the same distinction ought to 
be mace here as is made in the Bible, where 
hired servant means one paid by the day, while 
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servant means a slave,) gives to each person a 
napkin, and another brings water, soap, and a 
bowl. You take the soap, and the servant pours 
the water upon your hands, which then falls from 
your hands into the bowl, so that you wash in 
running water, and you then dry your hands 
upon your napkin. That the Israelites washed 
their hands in a similar way, is clear from 
2 Kings iii. 11, where we are told that Elisha 
poured water upon the hands of Elijah ; and this 
pouring is referred to figuratively in Isa. xliv. 3 ; 
Lam. il. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 21; Job iii. 24; 
and many other parts of the Bible. 

The Mahometans are as particular about wash- 
ing their hands before eating as the pharisaical 
Jews were of old; and it is proper so to be when 
not connected with any superstitious dogma ; but 
the Jews considered that an evil spirit had the 
privilege of resting on the food of those who ate 
without washing. This was one of their “ tradi- 
tions.”” (Mark vii. 3, 4.) 

After washing, a dish is placed upon the table, 
or stool rather, as it is not more than fifteen 
inches high, each person being furnished with a 
piece of bread. The master of the house having 
said, ‘ Bismillah,’ and “Tafuddal,” dips his 
finger and thumb into the dish, and takes out a 
piece of meat, and the guests immediately fol- 
low the example; or, if the meat, or whatever 
be in the dish, be chopped small, they merely 
dip in, or sop, their bread, as Ruth did (ii. 14,) 
and as mentioned in John xiii. 26. Thus it was 
that the disciples ate with the Redeemer, as in 
Matt. xxvi. 23. When the host wishes to show 
favor to a guest, he takes a piece of meat out of 
the dish with his fingers, and puts it upon such 
person’s bread; and this he does with great 
grace, and so quickly that you hardly perceive 
the movement. No dish remains on the table 

many seconds, but is caught away by one of the 
slaves in attendance, and its place supplied with 
another, and another, in rapid succession. Some- 
times as many as fifty dishes follow each other. 
One slave stands behiod you with a fan, to drive 
away the flies, and another with water for you 
to drink. For soup, or similar dishes, wooden 


spoons are used. 
(To be concluded ) 


[A Friend suggests that our correspondent W. has 
mistaken the authorship of ‘‘ The Beacon.” This poem 
was written by Moore, and doubtless found a place in 


the volume alluded to, as a selection.] 





“ BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US.” 


The time for toil is past, and night has come,— 
The last and saddest of the harvest-eves ; 

Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 

Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


Last of the laborers, thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened, not so much with grain, 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain ; 
Master, behold my sheaves! 


Few, light and worthless, yet their trifling weight, 


For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And stayed and toiled till it was dark and late,— 


Full well I know I have more tares than wheat,— 


Wherefore I blush and weep, as at Thy feet 
I kneel down reverently, and repeat, 


I know these blossoms, clustering heavily 


Can claim no value nor utility,— 
Therefore shall fragrancy and beauty be 


So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 


Not what I did, but what I strove to do,— 
And though the full ripe ears be sadly few, 
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Through all my frame a weary aching leaves ; 


Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered 
leaves ; 


“Master, behold my sheaves!” 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
The glory of my sheaves. 


For well I know Thy patient love perceives 


Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
Atlantic Monthly. 





THE WORD OF THE LORD. 


From Lyra Germanica ; translated by Catharine 
Winkworth. 


Thy word, O Lord, like gentle dews, 
Falls soft on hearts that pine : 
Lord, to thy garden ne’er refuse 
This heavenly balm of thine. 
Watered from thee, 
Let every tree 
Bud forth and blossom to thy praise, 
And bear much fruit in after days. 


Thy Word is like a flaming sword, 
A wedge that cleaveth stone; 
Keen as a fire, so burns thy Word, 
And pierceth flesh and bone. 

Let it go forth, 
O’er all the earth, 
To purify all hearts within, 
And shatter all the might of sin. 


Thy Word, a wondrous morning star, 
On pilgrims’ hearts doth rise ; 
Leads to their Lord, who dwells afar, 
And makes the simple wise. 
Let not its light 
E’er sink in night, 
But still on every spirit shine, 
That none may miss thy light Divine. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The most interesting event of the past week is the suc- 
cessful laying of the Atlantic Telegraph. The Niagara 
arrived at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, on the 5th inst., 
and her end of the cable was landed and carried into 
the telegraph house at that place, on the morning of 
the 6th. Signals were received thronghout the day 
from the station at Valentia Bay, Ireland, indicating 
that the cable on the Agamemnon had been connect- 
ed with the shore end, which had remained there 
from last year. The cable on board the two ships 
was joined at 1 P.M., onthe 29th ult., in lat. 52° 
59’ N., lon. 32° 27’ W., from which point the Niagara 
had 882 miles to run, and the Agamemnon 813. At 
2.45 A. M., on the 6th, the Niagara had paid out 1016 
miles and 6V0 fathoms, and the Agamemnon 1,010 
miles; making the excess of cable over the distance 
run, nearly 332 miles, or about i9} per cent. The 
depth of water for more than two-thirds of the dis- 
tance, exceeds two miles. On the arrival of the 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Niagara at Trinity Bay, a telegraphic dispatch was | and in his absence may be transferred to his steward. 
sent to the President, informing him of the success of | The local committees of Wilna, Kowno and Grodno, 
the undertaking, and stating that, as soon as the ends | have framed a project that the houses and gardens of 

















































































































































































































































































































should be connected with the land lines, Queen 
Victoria would send a message to him, and that the 
cable would be kept free until after his reply should 
be transmitted. From the position of the Newfound- 
land terminus in an unimproved region, and other 
causes, some delay in arranging the writing appara- 
tus, and connecting it with the cable, was unavoida- 
ble, and no message had been received up to the 
time of our paper’s going to press. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to the 
28th ult. The news is not important. 


EnGLanp.—A serious gale had been experienced 
on the English coast, doing considerable damage. 
Thirteen vessels went ashore near Liverpool, but 
were got off again at high tide. 

The returns of the British Board of Trade for 6th 
month show a continued falling off of exports, though 
not to the same extent asin previous months, the 
dimiaution being £389,000 from the same month last 
year. 

In the House of Lords, on the 26th ult., the corres- 
pondence on the negotiation with the United States 
respecting the right of search was asked for, when 
Lord Malmesbury stated that an arrangement calcu- 
lated to put a stop to the traffic in slaves under the 
cover of the American flag, and at the same time to 
avoid all causes of misunderstanding between the 
two nations, was in course of preparation, and would, 
he believed, accomplish the desired object. Baron 
Rothschild took his seaton the 26th, as a member 
of the House of Commons, under the bill for admit- 
ting Jews. 

France.—Count Cavour, the Sardinian Premier, 
had had a conference on Italian affairs with the Empe- 
ror at Plombieres. 


Iraty.—The trial at Salerno of Baron Nicotera and 
others, charged with a revolutionary attempt lust year, 
had resulted in seven prisoners being condemned to 
death ; several others to twenty years in irons; some 
to less penalties, and many were set at liberty. Orders 
had been issued to suspend sentence of death, and it 
was thought the sentence would not be carried into 
effect. 


Denmark.—-The Danish communication to the Ger- 
man Diet offered to suspend and adjourn, so far as 
Holstein is concerned, the “ whole-State constitu- 
tion,” until the difference of opinion as to its validity 
should be settled by negotiation. This proposition 
was referred by the Diet to a cummittee, whose re- | 
port had vot been presented at our last accounts. It | 
was generally supposed that no immediate act of | 
hostility on the part of the federation would take 
place. 


Russia.—The Central Committee for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs has drawn up regulations for the 
organization and administration of the rural com- | 





the peasants, with a certain quantity of land, shall be 
purchased at once by the provincial banks in the 
name of the peasants, who shall repay the banks by 
instalments. Some persons desire to see the lands 
purchased by the communes, and permanently let to 
the peasants. There are in Russia 17 communal 
banks, which have rendered great aid to agriculture, 
and recently 33 communes have solicited authorization 
to found similar establishments. 

Turkey.—Letters from Mecca state that during the 
last religious fétes, serious dissensions broke out 
among the Mohammedans, and that an independent 
religious party has been formed, called the “ sect of 
true believers,” which does not recognize the right of 
the Sultan to the character of religious as well as 
temporal head of the Mussulmans, a right which has 
been undisputed for centuries. The sect is said to be 
increasing. Disturbances have taken place in Syria, 
where a part of the district of Lebanon is reported to 
have revolted. The insurrection of the Christians in 
Herzegovina has been terminated by an amicable ne- 
gotiation with the Turkish officer sent to suppress it. 
The Christians of Alexandria have been insulted and 
menaced by the Mohammedans, but the latter were 
immediately punished. The Turkish Minister of Po- 
lice has been sent to Candia with fresh instructions 
from his government. 

Inpra.—Dates from Calcutta are to 6th month 19th. 
Oude was still very unsettled. The heat was extreme, 
the season being the hottest known for 25 years, and 
the British troops had suffered greatly, the sun being 
more deadly than their armed opponents. 

Arrica.—A French ship having recently visited 
Madagascar to obtain free laborers for the French 
colonies, which one of the chiefs promised to supply, 
the crew were treacherously murdered, and the vessel 
burnt. 

The Admiralty Court at Monrovia, Liberia, in the 
case of the French ship Regina Ceeli, has awarded 


$6,500 to the Ethiope as slave capture prize money. 


The French commander on the coast has had an inter- 
view with the King of Dahomey on the subject of the 
traffic, but it is stated that commerce has so raised 
the price of slaves that the king was unable to supply 
them to the agents of the French contractor, M. Regis. 
at their maximum price. ' 

Domestic.—Partial returns of the election in Kansas 


|on the 2d inst. have been received, and show large 


majorities against the ordinance, and thus against 
admission under the Lecompton constitution. Leaven- 


| worth Co. gave a majority of 1,748 against the prop- 


osition, and at Lawrence 718 votes were cast against 


| it, and only 4 in its favor. Kickapoo, where some of the 


most glaring frauds were perpetrated at former elec- 
tions, gave 90 votes for the ordinance, and 53 against 
it. The southern and western counties are not yet 
heard from. 


The Mississippi Central Railroad Company has made 





















































munes, and for fixing the relations between the nobles | a contract with the Postmaster General, agreeing to 
aod the peasants, of such a nature as, if adopted, jconvey the mails between Washington and New Or- 
would make the emancipation practically nugatory. | leans in four days, 90 miles of the route being per- 
It is proposed that each seignorial estate shall form a | formed by stages. 

commune, of which the owner shall be the chief.| Gov. Stevens, of Washington Territory, has ad- 
Rach commune to have an administration, which shall | dressed a letter to the Secretary of State, calling his 
divide the lands awarded by the noble, impose taxes, | attention to the tax imposed by the Governor of Van- 
and decide on the admission of new or the departure j;couver Island, on miners in the Frazer river dig- 
of old members of the commune; but such admission | gings, and questioning the right to exact it. Secretary 
or departure can be granted only with the express | Cass has replied, that the subject shall be attended to. 
consent of the noble, and most of its decisions are|It is understood that the agent just dispatched te 
not valid, unless confirmed by him. The power to| Frazer river is instructed to endeavor to obtain some 
inflict punishment, not exceeding ten blows with a/ relaxation of the policy of the British authorities to- 
rod, or three days’ imprisonment, in cases of insolence, | wards Americans, as well as to counsel the latter to 
disorder or drunkenness, is to be vested in the noble, | obedience to the laws. 








